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other civilized countries, to the end that it may possibly 
be embraced some time in the distant future among 
other principles in a platform, or charter, or constitu- 
tion for an international alliance of some kind which 
shall have for its end the maintenance of peace. It is 
folly to be talking at this time about definite organiza- 
tions and constitutions for an international federation. 

The League to Enforce Peace has expressed with brev- 
ity a few tentative principles, as it were. It has done 
nothing more. It has not offered definite plans for giv- 
ing effect to these principles. It has prepared no elabo- 
rate scheme for an international alliance which it 
proposes to submit to the nations of Europe. Some of 
its critics have talked as though this had been done. 
The league has not told the nations of the world what 
they should do or what they should not do. It has 
merely invited consideration in due time of an interest- 
ing and important suggestion. It does not submit a 
constitution and code of laws, and ask the great govern- 
ments of the world to step up and subscribe to them. 



The league voices the opinion that the possibility of war 
may be a good deal restricted, and eras of peace a good 
deal prolonged, if the strong nations will form an alli- 
ance to keep the peace among themselves and agree upon 
some method .of applying coercive measures to a sover- 
eign state which breaks faith. 

I believe that this war will carry a salutary lesson of 
enlightenment to mankind; that the vastness and the 
horror of it will sink deep into the spirits of all men, 
and that throughout the civilized world there will slowly 
grow in the minds and the hearts of the people a senti- 
ment of hostility to war which will, within the course 
of a generation, become so strong that it will find ex- 
pression in the formation of international alliances, 
.with such sanction of public feeling and moral senti- 
ment that great wars for a considerable period will be 
practically unthinkable. It is to profit by the emer- 
gence, from the welter of war, of such humane and hope- 
ful sentiments as these, that the League to Enforce 
Peace is formed. 



PREPAREDNESS' 

By H. LA FONTAINE 



This new word is now familiar enough among us to 
authorize its use not only by militarists, but more 
justifiably perhaps by pacifists. It seems more judicious 
to prepare for peace in time of war than to prepare for 
war in time of peace, certainly so when a war in prog- 
ress is exhausting belligerents to an unprecedented ex- 
tent and prohibiting them for a long time from all war- 
like enterprises. 

What should preparedness mean to pacifists? Is it 
peace at any price ? Is it a peace of weariness, disgust, 
and distress ? Is it a return to an unsteady status quo 
ante ? Cursed be those who would dream such dreams ! 
They would be the abettors "of more horrid and relent- 
less wars. 

Preparedness for pacifists is to ascertain the prin- 
ciples to be advocated by all those eager for a lasting 
peace and to secure the agencies intended to vindicate 
and apply those principles. Preparedness for pacifists 
is to organize the intervention of the supporters of a last- 
ing peace forthwith, and to stand ready when, for the 
struggling peoples, the hour strikes again of reason and 
justice. 

The principles to be proclaimed can be summarized as 
follows : 

The mission of the States is not only to promote the well- 
being of their own citizens, but to further also the common 
welfare of humanity. 

The sovereignty and independence of States are to be placed 
under their collective safeguard. 

Peoples have the inalienable and imprescriptible right to 
dispose freely of themselves. 

The exploitation of the globe is managed by the States in 
the collective interest of men. 

The seas and all waterways are without exception open to 
free navigation by all peoples. 

The territories of all colonies shall be open without differ- 
ential treatment to the commerce of all nations. 



* The author's abstract of his address delivered at the In- 
ternational Peace Congress. San Francisco, October, 1915. 



Customs duties can have only a fiscal and transitory char- 
acter and free trade should be the rule of commercial inter- 
course. 

The relations between the States are controlled by the same 
principles of right, equity, and morals as those which control 
relations between individuals. 

The conventions freely concluded between States are bind- 
ing upon them as long as they are in force. 

Secret treaties are void ; treaties are valid only if negoti- 
ated with full knowledge and public assent of the direct 
representatives of the people. 

All conflicts between States shall be settled in an amiable 
or contentious manner. 

Recourse to force is limited to self-defense or judicial 
sanction and coercion, with the consent and co-operation of 
all States and only after exhaustion of all moral, political, 
and economic means of constraint. 

Foreigners ought to enjoy in all States the liberties and 
rights guaranteed to nationals. 

The agencies are actually in existence, but undevel- 
oped and unorganized. They can easily be transformed 
and improved; the Peace Conference perpetuated as a 
Conference of States ; the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, an International Court of Justice, and an Interna- 
tional Council of Conciliation combined as an Interna- 
tional Judicature; the numerous official bureaus and 
offices co-ordinated as the parts of an International Ad- 
ministration. 

More important and urgent, however, is to call into 
action the concerted efforts of the peace-making forces. 
The neutral states ought to move at once and be ready 
to act; parliamentarians, women, priests, scientists, 
jurists, workingmen, business men, students, should unite 
all over the world; their delegates should come in close 
touch in order to prepare for mobilization and agree 
upon tactics and strategy. When the diplomats meet 
after the war they must not be allowed to deliberate in 
silence and remoteness; an organized army for peace 
ought to stand by and watch, demand, and command. 



